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known so many women, could remain attached to her. Simon's physica'
ugliness did not exist for her. She had reached that perfect stage ir
love when the ugliness and short-comings of the beloved have become
more delectable than any perfection.

As for Simon, when he contemplated Marie-Ange, seeing her move
naked from bathroom to bedroom., noting the play of sun and shadow
on her profile at meals, the light reflected from her lashes or translucent
nostrils, hearing her voice or rare laugh, taking her slender arm in his
fingers, breathing on the pillow the sleepy perfume of her hair, he often
thought: "Should I not make my life with her once and for all? She's
much too young for me. But happiness is worth a risk. I ought to have
got a divorce and married her. We're having a honeymoon. One
mustn't delay too long in making these decisions. She loves me in a
way that I shall probably never know again."

He might equally well have thought: " She inspires me to a way of
loving that I shall probably never know again, that I shall certainly
never know without being ridiculous, absurd and unhappy."

He went out in the morning for the sole pleasure of ordering her
flowers. He sang out of tune while he was shaving, and used Marie-
Ange's lipstick to draw hearts pierced with arrows and chubby little
Cupids on the bathroom looking-glass.

On their return from this short holiday Marie-Ange discovered that
she was pregnant.

ccln everyone's life there is a sort of counterpoint," Simon thought, as
he looked out at the gardens of Ghaillot beneath his windows. "What
happened to me eighteen years ago with the aunt is now happening to
me with the niece. Does Marie-Ange know about it? No, surely not
And in between whiles had Noel Schoudler succeeded, as he wished, in
pushing his daughter-in-law into my arms, it might have happened,
should have happened, with Jacqueline. It would appear that some
recurrent fate links me, devotes me, to the women of that family, arid
that life and fecundity are destined to come between them and me.
The only difference is that, with Isabelle, nothing in the world could
have made me want the child, whereas this time..."

This time, in spite of a reaction fostered by his long life as a bachelor,
he could not help contemplating, with an insistent, secret pleasure, the
idea of the son he might have.

"But why a son? Why have I made up my mind it will be a son?
And does Marie-Ange want it? And when the child's twenty, I shall be
an old man, and Marie-Ange will have a lover and the child will treat
me with about as much affection as I showed my mother* Really,
Simon, it's too absurd."

But the most clear-sighted and pessimistic reasoning could not
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